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PSALMS 42 AND 43 : AN INTERPRETATION. 



By Professor Hermann Gunkel, 
University of Berlin, Germany. 



As the deer thirsts 

For the cooling stream, 
So thirsts my soul, 

Yahweh, after thee. 

My soul longs for Yahweh, 

For him who gives me life. 
When shall I go 

And see Yahweh' s face ? 

Tears have become my food 

Day and night, 
While they cease not to say unto me: 

Where now is thy God ? 

My soul is filled with emotion 

When I remember 
Hozv I used to make the pilgrimage 

To the house of Yahweh, 
With shouts of joy and praise, 

To celebrate the feast. 

Why are you cast down, my soul, 

Why are you troubled ? 
Trust in Yahweh; for I shall yet thank him 

Who is my Helper and my God. 

When my soul is restless, 

My thoughts turn to thee, 
From the land of Jordan and of Hermon, 

From the hill of Mis 'ar. 
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Flood calls unto flood, 

In the roar of abysmal waters; 
All thy surging waves 

Have covered me. 

In the daytime I sigh : 

May Yahweh show his lovingkindness! 
What in the night I sing to him, 

Is a prayer utito the living God. 

To God, my Rock, I will say, 

Why dost thou forget me ? 
Why must I walk in sadness, 

And my enemy oppress me f 

Like burning lye to my bones, 

Is the derision of my oppressors. 
They say unto me all the day: 

Where now is thy God? 

Why are you cast down, my soul, 

Why are you troubled ? 
Trust in Yahweh ; for I shall yet thank him 

Who is my Helper a?id my God. 

Judge me, plead my cause 

Against unmerciful people ! 
From deceitful and unjust men, 

Yahweh, deliver me ! 

For thou art God, my Protector ; 

Why hast thou cast me off ? 
Why must I walk in sadness, 

And be oppressed by my foes f 

Send out thy light and thy faithfulness. 

Let them lead me ; 
Let them bring me unto thy holy hill, 

Even to thy dwelling-place. 
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So may I go to the altar of Yahweh, 

To God who is my joy and delight, 
And thank thee upon the harp, 

Yahweh, my God ! 

Why are you cast down, my soul, 

Why are you troubled / 
Trust in Yahweh; for I shall yet thank him 

Who is my Helper and my God ! 

The author of this beautiful poem cries to God in deep dis- 
tress of body and soul. A severe illness has befallen him, and he 
sees that death is near at hand. His vivid imagination causes 
him to hear the surging waters of the under-world which he is 
approaching. As in a choral hymn voice follows voice (Isa. 
6: 3), so he hears the roaring of the abysmal waters responding 
to each other. He has come even to the doors of Hades 1 ; the 
surging waves have gone over him. This simile is often used 
in other Hebrew songs of lamentation, cf. Pss. 69: 1, 2; 124:4, 5; 

130: 1; 144:7- 

But physical distress is not the greatest trouble which the 
Psalmist experiences ; he is in anguish of soul, because he thinks 
that God has forsaken him. The Israelites, like the other people 
of antiquity, thought prosperity was the evidence of God's love 
and blessing, while adversity was the token of his disfavor. So 
one's misfortunes were made more bitter by the belief that God 
had cast him off. To the pious man such a thought would bring 
the keenest sorrow. He has all his life trusted in God ; in him 
has been his life; he has clung to him as his only support — 
and now he has turned away from him! Is God not faithful? 
Does he not keep his promises? Such questions fill his soul with 
anguish, and call forth the agonizing cry : Why hast thou cast 
me off? Why? 

And to this suffering of soul, which in itself is overwhelming, 
is added the scorn of his enemies. These are the wicked, the 

1 Certain interpreters maintain that the poet is standing at the waterfalls of the 
Jordan river, and that in imagination these roaring waters pour over his head like 
waves of misfortune ; but such a subjective view of nature is contrary to the spirit 
of Hebrew antiquity. 
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heathen, the children of the world, who expect nothing from 
God, but find their satisfaction in temporal things. The pious 
poet had often argued with them ; then he had maintained that 
there is a God who rewards and punishes, who gives prosperity 
to the pious man, but brings the wicked man to a sudden and 
dreadful end (cf. Ps. i '). He had himself made claim to piety, 
for he had trusted in Yahweh and had expected to receive all 
the divine blessings. But now he is sick, and death seems near. 
Have his enemies triumphed over him ? He is obliged to hear 
incessantly their scornful words : "Where is now thy God? Let 
the God in whom you trusted help you ! Let him come and 
prove that what you said about him was true. Let him give 
some evidence that you are indeed a pious man, whom he loves 
and for whom he will care." This derision is an acute torment 
to him ; he cannot disprove the charge that God has forsaken 
him, since his present condition witnesses against his former 
claim. But will this scorn be justified ? Will God abandon his 
trusting child so that he will perish ? No, God must help and 
thus show that he is faithful. 

Delight at the misfortunes of one's enemies played an impor- 
tant role in ancient Israel; the unfortunate were persecuted by 
the derision of their fellows. We today have, to be sure, a 
higher, truer view of what misfortune means. But the old 
Israelite, who saw less clearly and was more dependent upon 
public opinion, was deeply hurt by such scorn. Therefore it 
is an element frequently found in the psalms of lamentation. 
At the same time, however, the Psalmist finds a certain satisfac- 
tion in referring to such scorn, because he feels that it is in a 
way directed against God himself. He hopes therefore that these 
scornful words will cause God to intervene on his behalf, for 
God will not allow his honor to be put in doubt. 

Thus the Psalmist longs from the bottom of his heart for the 
God who can remove his sufferings, assure him anew of his 
mercy, and vindicate the truth and goodness of his care over 
men. This yearning for the God of his salvation is expressed 
by the Psalmist in a peculiar way; he longs for Yahweh's sanc- 
tuary, and for the sacred feast there observed. In order to 
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appreciate the poet's feeling, one must recall how the great 
feasts at the temple in Jerusalem were celebrated. A great mul- 
titude from far and near gathered for the feast at the temple, 
which is Yahweh's holy dwelling-place. The religious procession 
took place in the outer court of Yahweh; the people moved for- 
ward with a very ancient dancing-step, 2 at the playing of the 
musical instruments. The hills re-echoed with their shouts of 
joy and praise. These were the great, inspiring hours in the life 
of the Jew : he felt that he belonged to a great community, he 
was sensible of God's presence — to use the ancient expression, 
he "saw God's face." 

The Psalmist also had had this experience. Formerly he 
too used to attend the feast and march with the others through 
Yahweh's courts. But now he cannot attend ; his sickness 
detains him at his home, in the far-distant land of Jordan and of 
Hermon, by the hill of Mis'ar. 3 He is living among heathen 
who do not understand him ; they deride his belief. But he 
remembers the blissful hours at the altar of Yahweh. In the 
spiritual darkness which has come over him he endeavors to find 
some ray of the divine light. He recollects the time when the 
sun of God's lovingkindness was shining upon him. He loses 
himself for the time being in this precious experience of the 
past, in order to find rest from his grief and doubts. And it is 
his most earnest hope and prayer that he may again have the 
blissful joy of visiting God's temple. 

From such psalms we learn how much the service at the 
temple meant to the pious Hebrew. To be cut off from cele- 
brating the feast at Jerusalem was for such persons the same as 
being separated from God himself. This identification of wor- 
ship with a local sanctuary it is difficult for us to appreciate ; 
yet we can see why he was "cast down" when sickness deprived 
him of visiting the holy city. After all, what he longed for was 
essentially that for which we long, namely, a consciousness of 
God's presence, and an assurance that he lives and loves and 
aids. 

' The Hebrew word "to make the pilgrimage" means originally "to hop," "to 
trip." 

3 A mountain which we have no means of identifying. 
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The poet has poured out before God his whole inner life in a 
magnificent psalm. The depth and richness of his religious 
nature are revealed. There were few like him among the writers 
of the psalms of lamentation. He has expressed in memorable 
words the varying moods of his heart, his passionate lament, 
his deep desire for God's presence, his remembrance of former 
blissful experiences at the temple ; and finally he utters an 
earnest prayer that he may live to unite again in the sacred wor- 
ship at God's sanctuary in Jerusalem. Especially touching is 
the reference to nature, when he speaks of the deer that in the 
summer time thirsts for the cooling stream : so thirsts his soul 
for the God who alone can refresh him. And the thrice-repeated 
refrain in which the soul rises from lamentation to assurance is 
beautiful in its conception and expression, while the intervening 
strophes are remarkable for their revelation of the soul's expe- 
rience. It is likely that the nature figure at the beginning, and 
the refrain three times given, were the first elements in the 
Psalmist's mind, out of which the whole poem subsequently 
grew. 

The third and last portion of the poem is of a different 
character. Earnestly the poet prays that he may be delivered 
from his godless enemies, and from all wicked men ; and that God 
may send to him his light (salvation, or mercy) and his faith- 
fulness, to bring him once more to the holy temple. And so, 
in the closing strophe before the refrain, he pictures to himself 
again the grand scene of worship at the feast ; then, saved out 
of all his trouble, he will sing to Yahweh a joyful song of 
thanksgiving at his altar ! 

Interpreters of this psalm have often sought to fix upon some 
known person as the author of this poem, who must have lived 
near Mount Hermon ; but this cannot be done. For what rea- 
son is there to assume that the poet is one of those few persons 
who happen to have been mentioned in connection with Mount 
Hermon in our historical records ? 

Neither are we to interpret this psalm as though the "I" of 
the psalm means the community, not the individual; this expla- 
nation, which nowadays is in favor with many scholars, takes 
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away from this and other psalms their most valuable character- 
istic, namely, their disclosure of the personal religious life. A 
psalm is rarely to be interpreted as expressing the community 
idea; never except in those cases where the text 4 or the context 
require it. 

In the present Hebrew text, and in the English versions, the 
unity of this psalm is destroyed by making two separate psalms 
of it. Further, we seethe Jewish substitution of "God" for 
"Yahvveh," due to the later awe of "the name." And, finally, 
the present Hebrew text is at many points uncertain because of 
textual corruption. 

4 As for example in Ps. 124 : 1, where we read : " thus may Israel say." 



